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Mrs. Everybody and Civil Liberties 


Rs. EVERYBODY. busy with daily 

chores of keeping the home clean. 
meals cooked. the children comforted. 
and the atmosphere secure. has little 
time to worry about the general status 
of civil liberties in the land. But should 
she take some time out to consider this? 


Flight from Freedom 

At the present time we are all living 
in an atmosphere of congealed fear. We 
are not going to speak out on issues for 
fear of being labeled. With the June 
ith U.S. Supreme Court decision up- 
holding the Smith Act now on the rec- 
ord, the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution has been practically discarded. 
The Internal Security Act of 1950 calls 
for registration of all communists and 
front organizations. and it is not neces- 
sary to be a member of such a group: 
mere association with people who hold 
such opinions may be sufficient ground~ 
for deportation proceedings against an 
alien. for removal from key jobs. for 
denial of naturalization petitions, and 
even for denaturalization. In addition. 
the federal loyalty oath program. as 
well as the state and local loyalty oath 
requirements. have succeeded in remov- 
ing conscientious public servants from 
the federal. state and local payrolls. 
Quakers. liberal college professors. 
teachers. ete. Due to MeCarthy’s unsub- 
stanliated charges. reputable men in 
public life stand in fear of besmirched 
reputations. With the attempts of such 
an organization as the American Bar 
Association to define subversive activity 
according to its lights. we are embark- 
ing on another flight from freedom. 


The Social Blacklist 

“But.” says Mrs. Everybody. “how 
does this affect me?” 

The home is Mrs. Everybody’s center 


MetA RISEMAN 


of existence. The books and magazines 
she buys to read, the radio and TV 
programs she turns to, the people she 
invites there, are part of her way of life. 
Should she now quickly hide the Meh- 
ring biography of Karl Marx, Marx's 
“Capital” or Trotsky’s “Life” because 
a schoolmate of her daughter’s is com- 
ing to dinner? The schoolmate’s father 
is on the School Board and she does 
not want to be labeled. Should she re- 
fuse her child the right to visit a home 
where such hooks are to be found? 
Book-burning was considered a Nazi 
trademark. Are we accepting its equiva- 
lent? Should Mrs. Everybody be con- 
cerned about the removal of actress Jean 
Muir from a General Foods TV show 
because Miss Muir was listed in a pri- 
vately published pamphlet, “Red Chan- 
nels”, which purports to show commun- 
ist connections or leanings of 151 radio 
and TV people? Is it important that 
some news-broadcasters such as Fulton 
Lewis. Jr.. Walter Winchell or West- 
brook Pegler cast unsupported suspicion 
on people in public life? Should Mrs. 
Everybody invite friends to her home 
who have ever attended a public meet- 
ing where a known communist or sym- 
pathiaer or a pacifist has spoken? Is a 
social blacklist now in order? 


Classroom Conduct 


Just as the home is the center of © 


activity. so Mrs. Everybody’s children 
are her chief concern. The schools the 
children go to. the teachers who come in 
contact with them. the clubs they join. 
the friends they make are important. 
In a democracy the schools have pro- 
vided a background for inquiring young 
minds. Should teachers be hired or 
fired on the basis of their conduct and 
ability in the classroom or on_ their 


political affiliation? The Feinberg law 
law in New York State interferes with 
the discussion of controversial issues, 
an essential in the training of youth in 
a democracy. Can a teacher afford to 
speak out in favor of national health 
insurance bills in a Republican com- 
munity without being labeled—and pos- 
sibly fired, or at least not rehired? Mrs. 
Everybody’s children going to school in 
New York City are not allowed to read 
“The Nation” because it has been ban- 
ned from the school libraries. Are these 
trends good for Mrs. Everybody’s chil- 
dren? 


Verboten? 

Psychiatrists, social workers, in fact 
all who are concerned about the indi- 
vidual’s mental health, have stressed the 
fact that mother — Mrs. Everybody — 
needs some time to think about herself 
and to concern herself with hobbies. 
Mrs. Everybody should have outside 
interests. join clubs and organizations, 
go to movies. etc. And what has that to 
do with civil liberties? In Bartlesville. 
Oklahoma, Ruth W. Brown, a librarian 
of 25 years’ service, was discharged 
from her job partly because of her in- 
terest in the interracial program of the 
YMCA. Should Mrs. Everybody steer 
clear of such organizations as the YW? 
Should she vote for Mrs. Gogood as 
President of the Review Club if she 
attended a meeting on “Is Peace Sub- 
versive?” The movies are entertaining 
and relaxing. But Mrs. Everybody in 
Texas was not allowed to see “Pinky”; 
in Atlanta. Georgia. she couldn’t see 
“Lost Boundaries”; and in Memphis. 
Tennessee, she wasn’t allowed to see 
“Curley” because it showed Negro and 
white children playing together. 

(Cont. page 3. col. 3) 
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Who Are WE 
and Who Are THEY? 


The Executive Committee meetings 
usually churn up some fascinating prob- 
lems. Perhaps one that requires a bit 
of penetration is the provocative, often 
unspoken attitude posed by the ques- 
tion “Who are they — to tell us what 
we must do?” ‘This attitude, we find, 
becomes articulate only at the drop of 
a coin. We, the branches, suddenly 
realize that They, the National, need our 
financial support and we become indig- 
nant and peevish. “How can we pos- 
sibly do things to strengthen our local 
branch, when our available resources 
(such as they are not) must be divided, 
shared, or even turned over to them?’ 


They, on the other hand, say, “If we 


cannot count on our branches in cases — 


of temporary financial distress, where 
can we turn? If the money so vitally 
needed for administration is not con- 
tributed by the branches, but is kept 
instead to strengthen the local branches, 
would branch achievements then become 
visibly so tremendous as to offset the 
embarrassment of poor administra- 
tion?” 

“Quite obviously,” says a voice of ex- 
perience, “some of our branches show 
symptoms of insularity. It would be 
well to remind them that our National 
Section is not sufficient unto itself, but 
has a responsibility to the International ; 
and in like fashion, he branches have a 
responsibility to the National.” 

To put it in the colorful language of 
a popular song: “The head-bone is con- 
nected to the neck-bone, the neck-bone 
is connected to the shoulder-bone, and 
the shoulder-bone is connected to the 
back-bone”—and so on down the line 
of bones till the skeleton’s complete. 

The soundness of the inner structure 
should of course be a basic considera- 
tion. It would be well to put the ques- 
tion to ourselves in another way: “If 
we are not they, and they are not we, 
who are we anyway?” 


The WILPF has a special fund 
to which people. wishing to aid 
in the work against UMT may con- 
tribute. Such contributions may 
be sent to the WILPF at 2006 
Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


Warning from Japan 
Recently | have read about the “clear 
and present danger” of American de- 
mocracy. A nameless, petty Japanese 
as I am, | cannot help from writing and 
appealing to you over the Pacific Ocean, 
because, in the present state of the world, 
the crisis of your democracy is at the 
same time that of ours and the whole 
world’s. I am afraid that my frank 
broken English may somewhat displease 
you. In this I beg your pardon. 

In almost all points Japan is far be- 
hind America. But in one point, to our 
shame, Japan is the senior—that is in 
the experience of fascism and aggressive 
war. We have still the vivid image 
before us how Japan became “totalistic” 
and dashed into the most immoral and 
inhuman war. In one word, it is 
through the whittling away of the “fun- 
damental liberties and democratic rights 
of all (people).” Especially fatal is the 
limitation of free speech by law and 
public feeling, because it, at last, ends 
in shutting out all opinions except those 
which emotionally justify and sanctify 
the war. 

To our concern, the recent phenomena 
in your country (such as the Taft Act. 
Smith Act, McCarthyism or an antagon- 
istic accusation of Justice Douglas) and 
in our country (so far as we experience 
the apparent abolition of the former 
democratic occupation policy) are just 
the same as the phenomena we experi- 
enced in the prewar era of Japan. The 
fundamental rights are not stolen by 
violence as may be supposed, but people 
abandon them themselves by admitting 
constitutionally questionable legislation 
or applications and hysterical accusa- 
tions against critical opinions in the 
name of “social safety” or “welfare of 
all” or “loyalty.” 

Even Hitler used these slogans, and 
he was, in one sense, “legal” at the 
moment when he got the hegemony, for 
the congress and the people had con- 
ceded step by step unto the fatal point. 
At first reactional legislation may seem 
pardonable or even desirable because 
of the “red scare”. But it is nothing 
but the abolition of the principle, the 
corruption in the backbone of democ- 
racy. And once a corruption takes place. 
it is followed by another and another. 
until at last some sane-minded minority 
become aware of the danger too late. 


In the period of historical crisis man 
must try to think more calmly and ob- 
jectively than in peaceful time. Espe- 
cially such unscientific and indefinite 
words as “red” or “subversive” must 
be driven out. In Japan the same words 
were used as convenient and easy-going 
weapons to smash opponent opinions at 
one stroke, especially when it was found 
difficult to refute them logically. All 
who thought conscientiously and pro- 
gressively and tried to check the Pacific 
war became to be labeled as “reds”, he- 
ing arrested and imprisoned. The indi- 
vidual right to criticize or change the 
government (stated originally in your 
Declaration of Independence) became a 


There’s Little 


By THomas L 


Washington.—We Americans can, at | 
people. 

As, for instance, the second paragraph 
another atomic bomb explosion by Russia, t 

“In spite of Soviet pretensions that the 
rected exclusively toward peaceiul purposes, | 
Union is continuing to make atomic weapo. 

Mock and synthetic naivete, as well as s 

What did we expect them to do but make 
day after day, and there have been repeatec 
pile of them we now have. 

As for Soviet “pretensions” that their 
exclusively toward peaceful purposes, did w 
professions from the Kremlin? 

We put much emphasis. ourselves, you w 
energy for peaceful purposes in the early sta; 
and aspirations of our people, still a pioneer 
force for the benefit of humankind, as well 
conscience over dropping the two bombs on 

But little is said about peaceful purpose: 
has been on the atomic bomb, the hydrogen bx 
delighted to tell the world about it. 


Talk ‘Peace’ 

The purpose of all this, we say. is to be 
attack us, and thus, we say, it’s really a peac 
too, just as do the Russians. And we keey 
weapons. which presumably we have to do i 
Russia. too, goes on making atomic bombs a 

Let’s be honest about what is going on, 

The result of all of it is to horrify our | 
other people in the world. It’s time to take s 
understand the state of mind we are in and « 

We devised the atomic bomb? 

Who dropped it first? 

We did, and it is at least comforting 
guilty conscience about it and argued with o 
There still then was some sanity in the world. 
Russia. too, had it, as she was bound to eve 
behind any imaginary line of national boun 
Russia had got it first we certainly would have 
that our scientists would have got it in time 
trade-marked. 


Widespread Jitters 

When we dropped the two bombs, a wave | 
the peoples of the world, creating atoms of « 
cinder in the eye, which have had their effe 
world since. We experienced all this, too, wh 
the bomb, somebody we feared. and that mi 
we have been in for many months now which 

We dropped more bombs after the war. fe 
for others, too. For we picked two spots in 
that Russia hardly could miss the point. T 
Nevada desert and now. as the White House : 
explosion. we are getting ready for something 
waste places of the west. 

We are. all over the world. working up tc 
us tossing atom bombs on each other's grea 
unless we hurry, hurry, hurry to do somethi 
bomb as was suggested, constructively. in the 
time left. 

We are by no means guiltless. and to rec 
wisdom. 


Reprinted from “The Evening Bulletin”, Oc 


“subversive” abuse of right. k 
I am afraid that if vou think America c 

is quite different from Japan. it is very 

“angerous. IT am afraid that on one has 

the privilege to think himself less sinful 7 

than Judas who sold Christ. Please ir 


Little Time Left 


L, STOKES 
can, at times, be a smug and holier-than-thou 


paragraph of the White House statement about 
Russia, thus: 

s that their atomic energy program is being di- 
purposes, this event confirms again that the Soviet 
ic weapons. 

; well as smug. 

but make atomic bombs? We are making them, 
n repeated glowing statements about what a big 


that their atomic energy program was directed 
es, did we accept that any more than any other 


ves, you will recall, on the development of atomic 
early stages. That represented the best instincts 
a pioneering people, to utilize a dangerous new 
d, as well. undoubtedly, as reflecting our guilty 
pombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

il purposes any more. All stress for a long time 
ydrogen bomb and atomic weapons. And we have 


y. is to become so strong that Russia won’t dare 
lly a peace program. So we talk about “peace,” 
d we keep on making more atomic bombs and 
ve to do in our mentally unbalanced world, and 
© bombs and talking about “peace”. 

going on, on our side and on the other side. 
rrify our people, the Russian people, and all the 
e to take stock of ourselves so that we can better 
re in and do something to correct it. 


omforting to recall that at that time we had a 
ued with ourselves about the morality of its use. 
the world. But that passed when we learned that 
und to eventually. Science cannot be bottled up 
onal boundaries. even if there weren't spies. If 
would have turned our spies loose to get it, except 
it in time. too. It could not be copyrighted or 


s, a wave of fear surely must have gone through 
atoms of dread deep in the subconscious, like a 
| their effect on what has happened all over the 
his, too, when we learned that somebody else had 
nd that must be responsible for the jittery state 
now which exhibits itself in so many ways. 

the war. for experimental purposes. but ostensibly 
spots in the Pacific—Bikini and Eniwetok—so 
- point. Then we had more experiments in the 
ite House announces another Russian atom bomb 
something called “atomic war games” in the same 


king up to a crazy state of mind which will find 
ther’s great cities and wrecking our civilization. 
do something about international control of the 
vely, in the White House statement. There’s little 


and to recognize that could be the beginning of 


Bulletin”, October 6, 1951 - Special Permission. 


beware! In this case. as in the case 


erica of an avalanche. the first drop is fatal. 
very TOSHIAKA TSUKIYAMA. 

e has Tokyo. 

sinful This letter appeared in the Washington Post 
lease: in “Letters to the Editor’ on October 1, 1951. 


United Nations Review 


By Guiapys D. WALSER 

A preview of the 58 items on the pro- 
visional agenda of the sixth regular 
session of the General Assembly, con- 
vening in Paris, November 6, 1951, 
gives one a sense of seeing an old mo- 
tion picture, over again, rather than 
glimpsing something new and exciting. 

The wording of the items on the 1951 
agenda are almost identical with those 
of last year—as for example: the prob- 
lem of the independence of Korea; inter- 
national control of atomic energy. This 
would indicate that the General As- 
sembly will be confronted with many 
urgent items of “unfinished business”. 

That there will be progress reports 
from the Trusteeship Council, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, its Commis- 
sions and the Specialized Agencies, the 
Technical Assistance Program is as- 
sured. These bodies have persistently 
and progressively developed plans based 
on international co-operation and mut- 
ual aid. The implementation of such 
plans has been retarded chiefly by lack 
of moral and financial support of the 
great nations concerned more with im- 
mediate expedients for winning the cold 
war and the armaments race in prepara- 
tion for a possible hot war, than the 
long range objectives of establishing 
the economic and social stability which 
makes a peaceful world community. As 
pointed out in “Steps to Peace” the de- 
cision facing this session of the General 
Assembly is whether emphasis on col- 
lective measures will tend progressively 
to divide the UN and make it less able 
to fulfill its principal peace-making func- 
tions or whether the importance of ne- 
gotiation will receive the greatest em- 
phasis. 

The role to be played by the UN in 
a divided and heavily armed world is 
closely related to negotiation. If the 
UN is to proceed further in the effort 
to develop and utilize collective meas- 
ures (as proposed by the United States 
in a recently adopted report by the 
Collective Measures Committee in which 
the UN. through an Executive Military 
Authority is linked to the North Atlantic 
Treaty and other regional defense or- 
ganizations) against states considered 
by the majority to be recalcitrant, then 
the importance of negotiation is dimin- 
ished. The threat of force forbidden in 
Chapter I. Article 2 of the Charter, will 
he the principal instrument for dealing 
with international problems — rather 
than persistent and patient discussions 
around a council table. 

It is on this decision that the settle- 
ment or extension of the Korean conflict 
rests. So urgent is this matter that it is 
possible there will be an insistent de- 
mand from countries outside as well as 
inside the Soviet bloc to seat the Peking 
representatives in the General Assembly 
regardless of the progress of cease-fire 
talks. There is a growing feeling that 
unless 450 million people of China have 
a voice in decisions made in the UN 
there can be no peace in the Far East. 

(Cont. page 4, col. 2) 


Thanksgiving Universal 

During this Thanksgiving season we 
can feel thankful for the increasing 
realization among world citizens that 
to have sufficient food is a basic right 
of all the people of the world. 

Incorporation of this right in the 
draft Covenant on Human Rights was 
proposed this spring to ECOSOC by 
Mr. F. L. McDougall, representative of 
the Food and Agricultural Organization. 
The most urgent of present problems, 
declared Mr. Herman Santa Cruz of 
Chile, president of ECOSOC, in the July 
first issue of the United Nations Bulletin, 
is the problem of hunger. There is as 
much reason for the world to mobilize 
against hunger, he said, as for it to 
mobilize against armed aggression. And 
he emphasized that is it not a question 
of international charity. It is a matter 
of the fundamental obligations which 
result from the Charter of the United 
Nations and from its new concept of 
collective economic security based on 
the interdependent solidarity of all the 
peoples of the world. The gift of wheat 
from members of the United Nations 
Secretariat to India, commented Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, was “an expression of 
the United Nations ideal that problems 
such as these are the common respon- 
sibility of the one humanity, the more 
so because it was unofficial, voluntary, 
and spontaneous”. So WILPF mem- 
bers who have helped send food to many 
countries have done more than share a 
material blessing and encourage inter- 
national friendships. They have helped 
toward establishment of a basic right. 

It is our active hope that sometime 
there may be abundant reason for a 
Universal Thanksgiving. 

—EDITH HaNseEN. 


MRS. EVERYBODY... 
(Cont. from page 1) 
Is the Job Secure? 

What about the effect of the present 
status of civil liberties on Mrs. Every- 
body’s husband? Mr. Everybody has 
to watch his P’s and Q’s in the plant 
where he works. He is not going to 
state his views on issues and be labeled. 
He can’t afford to be thrown out of a 
job because he is a “poor security risk”. 
He has to sign a loyalty oath if he is 
employed as a public servant in Mary- 
land: Kansas City, Kansas; Macon 
Georgia: Charleston, West Virginia; 
Norman. Oklahoma; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Trenton. New Jersey; and Boston, 
Massachusetts, or his family won't eat. 
And now the Michigan Bar Association 
at its state meeting in September has 
passed a resolution which will disbar 
lawyers accused, among other things, 
of being disloyal or subversive. 

Thus. with these threats leveled at 
her mind, the minds of her children and 
friends, as well as at her hushand’s job 
—the very economic foundation of her 
existence—Mrs. Everybody may well 
begin to ask herself: “How will I be 
able to keep the home secure in the face 


of these serious threats to my way of 
life?” 


Literature Corner 
Meet the U. S. Section of the Women's 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom: 
Our very newest promotional piece of 
literature. It describes present-day 
WILPF work. In two colors! 3 for 
10c: 35 for $1.00; 1000 for $25. 
Memorandum on Latin America: 
A one-sheet flyer on U. S. Relations 
with Latin America, written by He- 
loise Brainerd. Especially useful for 
those church groups now studying 
Latin America. 1 for 4c; 10 for 20c. 
Building For Peace in Latin America: 
A new four-page pamphlet on Latin 
America. Vividly describes the prob- 
lems of the western hemisphere and 
what we can do about it. 3 for 10c; 
35 for $1.00. 
Books: 
Orders for Christmas gifts should be 
sent in as soon as possible, Remember 
that your Washington office strongly 
suggests that FROM HERE TO 
ETERNITY by James Jones be on the 
reading list of all WILPF members. 
If you haven't read it yet, it’s $4.50 
from this office. 
Anti-Preiudice Poster: 
A “Don’t Be a Jerk; Prejudice Hurts 
You” poster. showing a little man 
hanging himself. Put out by the 
Jewish Labor Committee. Four col- 
ors and wall-sized. 2c each. 
Bridge of Peace Poster: 
This lovely child’s poster is still 10c. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AVAILABLE 

If you have never ordered Christmas 
cards from the Minneapolis Branch, you 
have an interesting experience awaiting 
vou. Not only are these cards charm- 
ingly designed. but they have such 
quaint approprialeness of verse that 
they will satisfy your quest for indi- 
viduality. Space does not permit a de- 
tailed deseription of each card. There 
are eight desiens which can be identi- 
fied as follows: Pax. Doves. Noel, Peas- 
ants. at 10c¢ each: Brooks. Christmas. 
at 2 for 15e: Praver. Greetings. at 5c 
each. Please mail vour order with 
check or money order to: J. Cantieny, 
5124 Nicollet. Minneapolis 19, Minn. 
A 10% discount is allowed on all orders 
over Igor \ sample pack of eight 
can he obtained for 


THE WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FRFENOM 
National Administrative Office 
2006 Walnut St.. Phila. 2, Pa. 

PLEASE ENROLL ME AS A MEMBER: 


International Associate Dues (includes 
Intern’t’l. National. State) $8.00 §...... 
National and State Dues only, $3.00 $...... 
Special Student Dues. $.50 
Contribution 


Make Cuecks PAYABLE TO 
Women’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
and send to Local Branch Treasurer or to 
National Office 


U.N. REVIEW... 
(Cont. from page 3) 

The position of the United States in 
the General Assembly must be the pri- 
mary concern of the L. 5. Sections of 
the WILPF. 

President Truman recently stated that 
the foreign policy of the United States 
was aimed at creating sufficient strength 
tu force the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites to keep the peace and honor agree- 
menis. In replying to a question al a 
news conference as to whether the 
United States would place future reli- 
ance on force rather than diplomacy, 
the President said that under the cir- 
cumstances it was a necessity as much 
as he disliked it. he had no other choice. 

We would in all sincerity and humil- 
ity assure the President that there is 
the choice of another brave and positive 
way for him to take “at once consistent 
with the laws of God and the precepts 
of democracy’. He himself pointed oul 
ihat way in his October 24, 1950 speech 
to the General Assembly and as a result 
the Committee of Twelve has proposed 


a consolidated body for all-over dis- 


armament discussions. 

There could be no more dynamic and 
realistic proof of the sincerity of this 
country’s will for peace than a pro- 
posal by the President in the General 
Assembly for total universal world dis- 
armament and the consequent release of 
human and material resources for world 
reconstruction. 

Such an act of good faith would pro- 
duce an atmosphere in which the USSR 
and all other countries would be com- 
pelled to give proof of their sincerity 
in swiftly finding a basis of agreement 
on control of atomic forces for preser- 
vation rather than desiruction of human 
life. 

Unless we have a profound belief in 
the worth and power of the individual 
—in our own power, the dynamic for 
our country’s leadership in right—not 
might—in this General Assembly, will 
he lacking. 

SUGGESTIONS 

|. Send to the UN Headquarters for 
the Agenda (Document A-1870). 

2. Read the UN Bulletin reports on 
the items listed. 

3. Read, if possible. newspaper reports 
in one of the dailies that have good 
coverage. 

4. Read the UN column in FOUR 
LIGHTS that will review the pre- 
ceding month’s events in General 
Association from reports of Vivian 
Walker. our representative in Paris. 


~ 


ORDER ROSES NOV 
For Fall Planting or for Christmas Gifts 
Philadelphia County WIL continues 
to take orders for Roses. Their price. 
like the price of everything else. has 
advanced. 

Peace-—=2.50 each: 3 for 36.60 if sent 
to one address. There is a service 
charge of 25¢ on orders Jess than 
$5.00. 

Offer No. 57--Three beautiful All- 
America Roses for $5.75 . 


Peace—Yellow, pink along petal 
edges. 
Mission Bells—Fine salmon pink. 
Mirandy—Large, fragrant blooms 
of deep crimson. 
Send order with check to: 
\Irs. Georce H. STEWART 
7034 Greene Street 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


We Need Your Help 
The WILPF is now collecting 


used commemorative stamps. 
There is an excellent market for 
such stamps. and here's how you 
can help. Rip off the cancelled 
commemorative stamps on the en- 
velopes you receive. Do not sep- 
arate the stamp from the envelope 
hacking: just tear the corner off. 

You can help further by buying 

a sheet ol such stamps from the 

| post oflice. and when you send 
| mail to any of the WILPF offices, 
| use a 3c commemorative instead 
| of an ordinary 3c stamp. It costs 
| you uo more. but does help us. 
| Most of the mail vou receive from 
| our offices will bear such stamps 
also. So remember, clip the stamps, 

save them up, and every once in a 

while send them on to us. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946, OF FOUR L IGH’ rs, PUB 
LISHED MONTHLY, EXCEPT AUGUST 
AND SEPTEMBER, AT PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA., FOR OCTOBER 23. 1951. 

State of Pennsylvania ) 

County of Philadelphia ) SS. 

Before me. a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid. personally appeared 
Josephine DeWitt Lipton, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that she 
is the editor of FOUR LIGHTS, and that the 
following is. to the hest of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete.. 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption required hy the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations), printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the name and addresses of the publisher, 
editur, managing editor, and husiness manager are: 
Publisher, Women's International League, 2006 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia ». Editor, Josephine 
DeWitt Lipton, 2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3. 
—— Editor, none. Business Manager, none. 

That the owner is the Women’s Internationa! 
ioe 2006 Walnut St.. Philadelphia 3. Pa.: Mrs 
Elsie Picon, President, 2281 W. Grand Bi.. Detroit 
8, Mich.; Mrs. Mildred Scott Olmsted, Admin- 
ag Secretary, 2006 Walnut Street. Phila. 3. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagors, and 
ie security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bouds, mortgages. 
or other securities are: none. e 

4. That the two paragraphs, next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any. contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also in cases where 
the stockholders or security holders appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given: 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees. 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
stockholders and security holders whe not 
reason to believe that any other person. association. 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities as so 
stated by her. 

JOSEPHINE DeWITT LIPTON. Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 23rd day of October. 1951. 

LOUIS B. NOLAN, Notary Public. 

My commission expires January 27, 1953. 
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